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SEMOLOGICAL NOTES ON OLD NORSE HEIM- IN 
COMPOUNDS 

As an independent word, heim- like most morphemes in 0. N. 
underwent a much more extensive semological development than 
did its cognates in the other Germanic languages, a fact which 
increases the difficulty of attaching the correct meaning to the 
word when used in compounds or in connection with some other 
part of speech. A study of the sematology of this word in 0. N. 
may, it seemed to me, shed some light upon a few of those trouble- 
some passages in the Elder Edda, the sense of which is obscure 
because of the uncertainty as to the meaning of heim- in compounds 
or in combination with some other element of the sentence. 

I. Germanic HAIM- 

The Gmc. morpheme haim- may be traced 1 back to the I. G. 
*ki (cf. Sanskrit gSte, Greek nei-nai, Latin ci-vis) meaning 'to lie,' 
from which in Gmc. the sense of 'to dwell' was developed. This 
is the basic sense of the word in Gmc, which in the various dia- 
lects became particularized or restricted in certain directions. 
By comparing the sematology of the word in the various Gmc. 
dialects we may also infer that with this sense of 'to dwell' there 
became further associated the idea of 'native' 'customary,' 'natu- 
ral'; so that for the P. Gmc. the basic sememe may be safely 
assumed to be 'native, customary or natural abode,' containing 
two distinct elements, viz., (1) 'abode,' 'dwelling,' (2) 'native,' 
'customary,' 'natural.' 

Even in the oldest of the Gmc. dialects the secondary basic 
sense, (viz., (2) 'native,' 'customary,' etc.) may be inferred, since 
the Gothic not only has the substantive haims ('village,' 'hamlet,' 
Gr. Kiii/xri) but also the derivative adjectives af-haimeis (-haims), 
'far from home,' 'absent,' and ana-haimeis (-haims,) 'at home,' 
'present' (cf. Cor. II. 5, 6, 8, 9), in which the idea of 'home' 
or 'native abode' is emphasized. 

In the later O. N. — WGmc. this secondary basic sense is much 
more strongly emphasized, so that we have here a large number of 
particularized senses such as 'home,' 'native family-abode,' 'house,' 
'estate,' 'native country,' etc., all of which are very closely allied 

1 See Fick's Vergleichendes Worlerbttch der Indogermanischen Sprachen, pp. 
87-88, Gottingen, 1909. 
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to the two basic senses of (1) 'abode' and (2) 'native,' 'natural,' 
etc. In O. N., however, the semological development of the word 
was even more extended than in WGmc, for the 0. N. substantive 
heimr (which must originally have meant 'native region,' 'native 
country') came to mean 'a region in general,' ergo 'region,' 'land,' 
'world,' 'Earth'; and with this last sense there became further 
associated the idea of 'life in this world,' 'physical life.' Heimr, 
'the Earth' was, in fact, so often contrasted with other abodes of 
the universe (cf. god-heimr, JQtun-heimr, Nifl-heimr, etc.) and 
especially with the abode of Death (i.e., Eel), that the word came 
to imply that state of existence prevalent on Earth, viz., 'physi- 
cal life,' the sense of 'habitation' being merged with that of 
'physical existence.' The secondary basic sense of Gmc. haim 
(viz., (2) 'natural') is thus still preserved, plus the new conno- 
tation ('life,' 'existence'), which the substantive acquired by 
virtue of contrast with the abode of Death (i.e., Hel). For in- 
stance, koma i heiminn (cf. Fas. II, 513), 'to come into the world,' 
meant 'to be born,' while pessa heims ('this world') was often 
used in the sagas in contrast to annars heims ('the other world'); 
heims in either case emphasizes 'the existence' or 'life' in these 
two regions of the universe rather than 'the habitation' or 'place 
of dwelling.' This transference of connotation is best illustrated 
perhaps by the phrase 'to lie between Earth and Hell,' i e., 'between 
life and death,' which so often occurs in the sagas (cf. liggja milli 
heims ok Heljar, Fas. II, 437, ok Id ndliga i milli heims ok heljar, 
Gretts. 114). 

The semological development of Gmc. haim- may be represented, 
with reference to the various dialects, somewhat as follows: 

PG. haim- = 'native abode': 

(1) 'town,' 'village'— Goth., WGmc, O.N. 

(2) 'home,' 'native family-abode,' 'house,' 'estate,' 'native 
country,' etc., — Goth., (a.dj.-haimeis), WGmc, O.N. 

(3) 'region,' 'land,' 'world,' 'Earth,' 'life (in this world)— O. N. 
In O. N. these three sememes are represented under the following 

morphological aspects: 

(1) In names of places formed with the suffix heimr, as in Sm- 
heimr, Mod. Norw. Seem, Hd-heimr, Mod. Norw. Ham, just as 
in WGmc. (cf. Eng. NortBAM, Germ. HildesKEW, etc.). But 
the rarity of heim- in this sense proves that this (evidently earliest) 
meaning of the word had been almost entirely driven out in O. N. 
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by the later variations of meaning which the word underwent. 

(2) In the adverbial helm-, the locative heima, in derivative 
adjectives and derivative verbs (cf. heimskr, heimta, etc.), in the 
many compounds in heim-, heima, heiman, and heimis-, etc. This 
sememe is by far of most frequent occurrence both in O. N. and 
in WGmc. 

(3) In the substantive heimr, in compounds formed with keims- 
(gen. of heimr) and in compounds formed with heim- (confined 
to poetry). 

Sememe 1 is postulated as the oldest sense of the word, because 
in Gothic the morpheme is almost entirely confined to this sense 
(cf. haims, ana- of- haimeis), which is not true of the other Gmc. 
languages, especially of 0. N. 

Sememe 3 is postulated as the latest derived sense of the mor- 
pheme, inasmuch as sememe 2 is common to both WGmc. and 
O. N., while sememe 3 is found only in 0. N. and, therefore, has 
probably developed out of sememe 2. 

The semological development of the morpheme heim- in O. N. 
may, therefore, be assumed to be as follows: 'town,' 'village' 
>'home,' 'house,' 'estate,' 'native country' > 'region,' 'land,' 
'world,' 'Earth,' 'physical or natural life.' Since sememe 1 occurs 
only in names of places compounded with -heimr (see above) we are 
confined to sememes 2 and 3 in the analysis of compound words. 

II. The Adverbial Particle HEIM 

The adverbial particle heim (ace. of heimr) in O. N. deserves par- 
ticular discussion because it developed a secondary sense peculiar 
to its use as an adverb. As a verbal prefix, heim represented 
sememe 2, i.e., 'native abode or land,' 'home,' as for instance in heim- 
koma, -ganga, -fara, heim-fer, -s6kn, etc. Inasmuch as the verbal 
action may have reference to either the subject or the object of the 
verb, the adverb heim might refer to the 'abode' of either the sub- 
ject or the object; as, for instance, heim-bo'S (cf. heim-bjSSa) might 
mean either 'an invitation to one's home' or 'an invitation to the 
home of someone else' (i.e., other than the subject of the verbal 
idea); hence, 'a home-invitation,' 'banquet,' 'feast.' So, likewise, 
heim-rida might mean either 'to ride home' or 'to ride to the home 
of someone else,' in which latter sense Snorre uses the compound 
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with reference to Hermoor, when the latter rode down to Hel 
in search of Balder, Gylfag. XLIX: pd rei'S Hermdfir, heim til 
hallarinnar. 

The affix heim with verbs of motion thus acquired a force which 
to our modern speech-feeling seems either contradictory or super- 
fluous, inasmuch as this adverbial prefix in our Modern Germanic 
languages (Eng. home, Germ, heim, Dano-Norw. hjem, Swed. hem) 
no longer has reference to the abode of some one other than the 
subject of the verb. In Old Norse, on the other hand, heim in the 
phrase quoted above (with reference to the abode of Hel) is no 
more out of place than where heim has reference to the abode of 
the subject of the verb, such as in gengu \eir heim til huss, 'they 
went home to (their own) houses,' (Egilss. VII). 

It is important to hold this fact in mind, especially with reference 
to the verb heim-stfkja, the sense of which in the Elder Edda 2 
(cf. H. H. II, 14) is not entirely certain. The verb heim-so'kja 
often represented a no more extended meaning than the simplex 
stfkja 3 , viz., 'to visit.' The reason for this is that heim- did not alter 
the sense of the verb, but merely denoted 'the abode' where the 
person in question was sought, just as in the phrase (heim-rida) 
quoted above. The verbal idea was, however, not restricted to 
persons but might be directed towards inanimate objects as well, 
so that we have the verb heim-stfkja used with inanimate objects 
in the sense of 'seek'; heim in this case denotes the place 'where the 
object in question is or properly belongs,' just as with reference 
to persons heim denotes merely 'where that person is,' i.e., 'bis 
abode,' 'home.' Thus, heim- in heim-so'kja, when used with refer- 
ence to inanimate objects, often seems to our modern speech-feeling 
superfluous and perhaps even in O.N. may have been felt as a 
somewhat colorless particle (since the idea of 'abode' inherent in 
the substantive could not be applied to inanimate objects), analo- 
gous to the adverb up in Modern English, which often has entirely 
lost its original sense of direction, as in look up (= search for, 
investigate), dress up, hurry up. An excellent example of this 
force of heim- with reference to inanimate objects occurs in Snorre, 
where he discusses the wonderful properties of Thor's hammer, 
Skdldskm., XXXV: pd mundi hann aldri missa, ok aldri fljuga 

2 References to the Elder Edda are based on Bugge's edition, Norroen 
FornkvatH, Christiania, 1867. 

3 Cf. Atlahi. 3, at sfkia heim Atla, Volss. II, at sfkja heim OSin, with at 
sfikja ]>ing, Hvm. 104, Enn aldna iotun ec sotta. 
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svd langt, at eigi mundi harm s0kja heim hqnd. The phrase 
sjkja heim hond here means literally 'to seek (i.e., come to) his 
hand,' but, inasmuch as the hammer had already been inThor's 
hand before he threw it, the verb heim-sfikja must signify 'seek 
again,' i.e., 'fly back again,' which sense is confirmed by the manu- 
script variant (H.) seekja aptr i hond hdnum. 

Keeping this semological fact in mind, viz., that the adverbial 
particle heim after verbs of motion often does not alter the sense 
of the simple verb but merely strengthens the verbal idea (much 
as the adverb up in Modern English), the sense of heim-s&kja in the 
Elder Edda (H. H. II, 14) presents a comparatively easy solution. 
H. H. II, 14. 

Sotti Sigrun 

siding glaban 

heim nam hon Helga 

hond at sqkia 

kysti oc qvaddi 

konung und hialmi. 
The sense of heim in this phrase heim hond stfltja (sokid) is the 
same as in the prose passage quoted from Snorre, except that in 
the latter the context requires the rendering 'back again.' In 
both passages heim denotes merely 'where the hand is' (cf. heim- 
sfkja Odin, heim= 'where Odin is,' i.e., 'his abode,' 'home'), adding 
no new sense to the simplex stfkja but simply strengthening the 
verbal idea. The whole phrase means then: 'she sought Helgi's 
hand,' 'sought to seize,' (hence perhaps) 'seized Helgi's hand.' 4 
Detter-Heinzel 6 entirely discard this literal sense of heim-so'kja 
(viz., 'seize') in favor of a metaphorical interpretation based on 
the analogy of such phrases as koma heim at hendi (i.e., 'she came 
into Helgi's hands' 'gave herself over to Helgi') or possibly sfikja 
til handa e-m (i.e., 'she sought Helgi's protection'). The literal 

4 So Gering — Glossar zu den Liedern der Alteren Edda, pp. 168-169, Paderborn, 
1896, "an sich Ziehen, ergreifen." The verbal idea should rather be expressed 
in the reverse sequence, viz., ergreifen, an sich Ziehen, since the primary sense 
of sfkjo is that of 'seeking' and since the verbal action is first directed towards 
Helgi (hond) and not towards Sigrun herself. 

6 Detter und Heinzel, Samundar Edda mit einem Anhang, p. 371, Leipzig, 
1903. "Die Phrase heisst sonst '(zu jemandem) zuruckkommen,' Sn. E. I 
344 — Sighvat Heimskr, S. 522 — . Hier muss es so met sein als koma heim at 
hendi, Egilss. C. LXXVIII — , oder saekia til handa e-m, Arnorjarl. Heimskr. 
p. 517. 
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sense is discarded evidently on the ground that " the phrase heim 
stfkja hqnd elsewhere means to come back" (cf. the passage quoted 
from Snorre), but this sense 'to come back' is elsewhere (as shown 
above) due entirely to the context in which the phrase occurs. 
There is, therefore, no reason for resorting to a metaphorical 
sense, so long as the literal rendering is justified. Furthermore, 
the phrase does not occur elsewhere in either of the senses which 
Detter-Heinzel attribute to it. 

This use of the adverbial particle heim after a transitive verb 
(stfkja) is analogous to its use after verbs of motion (as in heim- 
rfSa), but the analogy is obscured by the fact that heim in con- 
nection with inanimate objects (cf. heim sfikja hand) does not 
have the sense of 'abode,' 'home,' which it does with reference to 
persons (cf. keim-s^kja Odin). In the latter case heim also lost 
its earlier definite sense of 'home' just so soon as the compound 
verb acquired a derived meaning (cf. heim-stfkja 'visit with hostile 
intent,' 'attack') but here the process is more easily followed than 
in the former case (viz., heim s^kja hqnd), inasmuch as the original 
sense of the adverbial heim- ('home') is clear enough with reference 
to persons but not with reference to things. 

III. HEIM- in Compounds in the Elder Edda. 

To venture a fixed and definite meaning for certain compounds 
in poetry is extremely hazardous and it is far from the writer's 
purpose to be dogmatic in this regard. The following discussion 
of heim- in compounds is undertaken by way of suggestion as to 
the possibilities present rather than to refute the traditional 
interpretation. 

A. 
Heim-for 
H. H. II, 40. 
"Hvart ero \>&t svic ein, 
er ec sia Jwcciomz, 
ej?a ragnaroc? 
— rioa menn daujrir, 
er ioa yora 
oddum keyrit, — 
ej>a er hildingom 
heimjqr gefin?" 
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" Is this which I (seem to) see a mere delusion of my senses or has 
the end of the world come? Dead men are riding — ye do give 
your steeds the spur! Or have the warriors been granted 'a home- 
coming'?" 

These are the words of Sigrun's maid, who has gone out to the 
mound where Helgi is buried, and sees Helgi and his men riding 
back into the open grave. As Bugge 6 points out, there are evidently 
two distinct motifs blended here, two distinct conceptions of death, 
one of which according to the old Viking faith transferred the 
spirit of the hero to Odin in Valhalla, and the other, a much later 
superstition, recurring so often in the medieval folk-ballad (Fceste- 
manden i Graven), 1 which conceived of the dead lover as sleeping 
in his grave, but who during the hours of night might arise to 
visit his betrothed. This satisfactorily explains the contradiction 
contained in the previous stanza (39), in which the dead Helgi is 
represented not in the burial mound but with Odin in Valhalla. 

The secondary ballad motif introduced in this lay is extremely 
rare in the Elder Edda (cf. Ghv. 19) but later became a favorite 
theme in folk song, especially in Danish folk song. Bugge clearly 
shows (see above) that the characteristic features of the Danish 
folk song having this theme (Fcestemanden i Graven) are very 
strongly reflected in this Second Lay of Helgi Hundingsbani. 
This fact further accords with the theory that Helgi is not an 
Icelandic but a Danish hero; which is further borne out by the 
various names of places (such as Hedinsey=Hiddensee, Svarins- 
haugr=Schwerin, d M6ins-heimum= M0en, etc.) representing 
localities in or adjacent to Danish territory. 

This later ballad motif obviously explains why Helgi and his 
men, tho dead, are riding into the open mound, for, according 

• Sophus Bugge, Helge-Digtene i Den JLldre Edda, deres Hjem og Forbindelser, 
p. 208 ff., Kj jrfbenhavn, 1896. See also Uhland's Schriften VIII, 200 ff ; Sijmons, 
Beitr. IV, 201; Schullerus, Beitr. XII, 236, 238 ff., in which all three agree with 
Bugge that the writer of this lay tried to unite two originally distinct motifs. 

7 Cf. Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, No. 90, Ridder Aage. Geijer 
och Afzelius, Svenska Folkvisor I, 7, Riddaren Tynne. Burger's Lenore. Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn II, 10. Percy's Reliqttes III, 126, Sweet William's Ghost. 
Child's Popular Ballads III, p. 226-229. 
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to the later folk superstition, the grief 8 of his betrothed had called 
him out of the grave to visit her. Therefore, there is an inviting 
possibility that the compound heim-for 'home-coming', in this 
passage (epa er hildingom heimfor gefin?) may imply 'a journey 
(from the grave) to Earth, i.e., to earthly life'; heim- representing 
sememe (3) 'Earth,' 'physical or natural life.' The dead Helgi 
has been granted the privilege of a return to earthly life, exactly 
as in the case of the lover (Fmstemanden) in the Danish folk ballad. 
The word heim-jqr in this passage has been universally interpreted 
in its usual sense as found in prose, viz., 'a home-journey'; 'Heim- 
kehr,' (cf. Vigfusson, Fritzner, Gering) and of course it does signify 
Helgi's 'return home' (i.e., 'to Sigrun'), but in view of the context, 
which contains unmistakable traces of the ballad motif, repre- 
senting the dead lover as returning (from the grave) to life in 
order to visit his betrothed, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that heim- here may also imply 'Earth,' 'earthly life,' 'life.' The 
semological history of the substantive heimr shows that when 
life and death are contrasted (as is the case here), heimr ('the 
world') was often used to denote life (see above under I — liggja 
milli helms ok Heljar). In the Gufirunarhvot (19), for example, 
GutSrun has received a promise from her lover, Sigurd, to con- 
verse with him after his death; so, too, Odin (Vegtamskv. 6) con- 
verses with the volva, who has risen from the dead. In both cases 
the living converse or heimi (i.e., 'from the world') with the dead. 
Heimr ('the world') became thus associated with 'natural life' 
'life on Earth' (cf. above, under I). Eeim-fqr (= 'home-coming') 
with reference to Helgi in the passage under discussion may imply, 
therefore, 'a return to Earth, to earthly life' which was, according 
to the ballad motif, granted the dead lover during the hours of 
night. Even tho in prose this sense of heim-for does not occur, 
the poetic thought peculiar to this passage justifies the assumption 
that the element heim- may have had a connotation which was 
characteristic of the independent substantive. 

8 Cf . 45 

gretr Jra, gullvari)?! 
grimmom tarom, 

hvert fellr bloJ>ugt 
a briost grami. 
Afzelius I, 1, 6. 

Jungfrun grater tarar, 
hon grater blod. 
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B. 
Heim - hama, -haga, -huga 

Hdvamdl 155. 

Jjat kann ec ib tiunda 

ef ec se tunribor 

leica lopti a: 

ec sva vine 

at ber villar fara 

sinna heim hama 

sinna heim huga. 
"This tenth (song) I know, if I see witches flying in the air; I 
make them go astray out of their proper (i.e., natural, normal) 
forms, out of their right (i.e., natural, normal) minds." 

The reading heim haga (for heim huga) in the last verse offers 
no semological difficulty and, therefore, does not concern us. 
The word occurs in prose and there can be little doubt as to its 
meaning, 9 viz., 'home-field,' 'native field or pasture'; heim- repre- 
senting sememe (2) 'home,' 'native land,' etc. 

The reading heim huga presents also very little difficulty as to 
the sematology of heim. Huga is used here parallel to hama, 
referring (as Fritzner points out, cf. hugr) to the mental state of 
a hamramr maftr, while hama refers solely to his physical form. 
Fritzner very ingeniously seeks to prove this by a parallel use 
of these two words in the Atlamdl 19, 20 {at veri hamr Atla, 
heill er hugr Atla. Heim, used in connection with either of these 
words, signifies 'natural,' 'normal'; i.e., 'the form' (heim-hamr) 
which the hamramr mab*r possesses before he enters into the 
unnatural condition referred to, and the state of mind (heim-hugr) 
existing before this change takes place: hence, heim-hamr 1 " — 
'natural, proper form,' heim-hugr 11 = 'natural, normal state of 
mind.' Heim represents here one of the basic senses of the 
morpheme in Gmc. (see above, I), viz., 'natural,' 'native'; the 
primary sense of 'abode,' 'home' may be secondary in heim-hamr 

• Cf. Vigfusson, An Icelandic Dictionary, Oxford, 1874 — 'a home-field'; 
Gering, Heimstatte; Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle Norske Sprog, Christiania, 
1886 — "Hjemmehavn, Graesgang, eller Havnegang hjemme ved selve Gaarden." 

10 Heim-hamr, Fritzner, "Skikkelse som, hamramr ma&r har, naar han 
fjfrer sit naturlige liv {er i etHi sinu), ikke farer om som hamaSr, hamhleypa, 
ttinrtiSa, etc."; Gering, "die eigentliche oder naturliche haut, im gegensatze 
zu der durch zauberkunst angenommenen; "Vigfusson, 'home-skin,' one's 
own skin. 
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but in heim-hugr it is entirely lost. This basic sense of 'natural/ 
'familiar,' 'customary' is present everywhere in the morpheme 
heim, and we need only to turn to the Modern English 'to be at 
home in a thing' (Dano-Norw. 'vaere hjemme i en sag,' Swed. 
'vara hemma i en sak,' cf. Germ, 'in einer Sache zu Hause [South 
Germ, daheim] sein') to find the sense of 'familiar,' 'custom- 
ary,' etc.; the idea of 'abode' or 'dwelling' being entirely driven 
out. Yet Detter-Heinzel, 12 tho they retain the reading heim 
huga, do not accept Fritzner's definition, nor do they admit 
that heim- in either of these two compounds has the meaning 
('natural,' 'normal') attributed to it. The semological history 
of the morpheme heim- certainly supports Fritzner's contention, 
and parallel senses of the morpheme are not lacking in the Modern 
Germanic dialects (cf. Vigfiisson, 'a home-skm,' i.e., one's own 
skin. Cf. also homely, i.e., familiar, common, etc.). 

C. 
Heim-stoH 
Vqluspd 56 (7, 8). 

Munu halir allir 

Heimstq'S rytSja. 
"Then all men shall leave their homesteads (i.e., the Earth)." 
These two verses, which in the Codex Regius (53) were entered 
into the account of Thor's struggle with the MiSgartisorm, were 
originally probably a part of an entirely separate stanza of eight 
verses, describing the fate of human beings on the Last Day 
(Ragnarok), as is suggested by the arrangement of the stanzas 
(48, 49) in the HauksbdkP 

The compound heimsto% H does not occur elsewhere either in 
poetry or prose, but judging from the context in which the word 

11 Heim-hugr, Fritzner, heimhugr=heimhamr (jvf. hugr 3). Hugr 3, "Men- 
neskets sjael saadan som man tenkte sig den virkende udenfor Legemet, 
tildels efter at have if^rt sig en anden Skikkelse (jvf. hamr, hammingjajylgja."). 

According to Fritzner, heimhugr signifies, therefore, 'the normal con- 
dition' of a hamramr ma&r before he has assumed a strange form (generally 
that of a beast, cf. Atlakv. 19, 20, Ynlingas., VII, Egilss., Ill, etc.). 

12 Detter-Heinzel, p. 148 — "aber ein heimhamr in der angenommenen 
Bedeutung ist doch unglaublich. " — "Es scheint nicht, dass der Gebrauch von 
heim — eine solche Bedeutung hat. " 

13 Cf. Bugge, Norroen FornkvatSi, footnote to stanza 49 (Hauksbdk), p. 25: 
"Ved at betragte medfolgende lithographerede Kopi og ved at eftersS, hvor 
mange Verslinjer der pleier at staa paa en Linje i H, vil man s6, at dette Vers 
efter al Rimelighed maa have bestaat av 8 Linjer." 
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is found, there can be little doubt as to its meaning. Commenta- 
tors are agreed 16 that the word means either (1) 'homestead,' 
'home,' or (2) 'the Earth.' 

If we may assume that this original stanza (see above) contained 
an account of man's fate at Ragnarqk, then heimstoS may have 
implied not only 'a homestead,' as Vigfusson suggests, but also 
'a place (stoS) on Earth (heimr) where an abode was possible.' 
Conflagration and war, 16 which afflicted the whole world at Ragna- 
rok, made physical life as well as an abiding-place on Earth impos- 
sible for man. The word heim- in this compound heim-stoS( = 
'home on Earth,' 'life on Earth') evidently represents sememe 
(3) 'Earth,' 'world,' etc. Vigfusson's definition of the word (viz., 
a homestead) does not satisfy its full meaning, inasmuch as the word 
homestead in English (0. E. hdm-stede) does not connote the idea 
of 'Earth' as does heim- (heimr) in O.N. but is confined to the 
sense of 'abode.' The 0. E. (cf. I, WGmc.) did not share the sense 
of the word as represented in sememe (3) — 'land,' 'region,' 'world,' 
'Earth,' etc. — , which was peculiar to the O. N. alone. 

Furthermore, the compound heimstaSa frequently occurred in 
Old Norse prose (cf. Fritzner, heimsta'Sa), signifying 'the duration 
or survival of the world,' and Christ was known (KrosskvceSi 14) 
as heimstoSu-kongr or heimstqSu-drdttinn, 'the King or Lord of 
the World.' Heim-stqS is evidently a poetic synonym for the 
prose heimsta'Sa, as Fritzner suggests; for both stoS, i. (6) and 
staSai. (dn) may denote the same thing, viz., 'place' (rootstaS-; cf. 
sta(n)da, st6S, staSinn, and stoS, stoSvar, i. (wd), etc.). Heim- 
stoS - staSa signifies, therefore, 'place in the world,' 'place to 
live= abode in the world,' 'life in the world.' On the other hand, 
the simplex heimr is hardly a synonym for the compound heim- 

" Heimslo'S, found in both the Codex Regius and the Snorre Edda, but not 
in the HauksbOk, which has preserved only a few words of this stanza intact. 
Hauksbok (Vsp. 49) 

Munu halir alxxx 
x x x x x ydia. 

16 Heimstoft, Vigfusson, a homestead; Gering, heimstatt (erde); Fritzner, heim- 
sioZ-heimsta'Sa 2- heimr; heimstoiSu-kongr, -drdttinn (om Kristus), Krosskvm'Si 
14; Harms 61 17 (efter Lex. poet). 

18 Cf. Detter-Heinzel, p. 73: "Jetzt erst werden alle Menschen ihre Heim- 
statte, die Erde, raumen; entweder in Folge des immer mehr urn sich grei- 
fenden Feuers, oder weil der Kampf zwischen den Gottern und Damonen die 
schon vom Erdbeben bebende Erde so erschuttert, dass er das Fortleben der 
Menschen unmoglich macht. " 
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stofi, as Fritzner suggests {helmstad=helmsta'8a 2=heimr), inasmuch 
as the compound word necessarily contains the idea of 'abode' 
(cf. stod i. (wd) — stqHvar== 'dwelling-places') which is not implied 
in the simplex heimr. 

Reims- (genitive of heimr) in O. N. compounds regularly denoted 
'mundus,' 'the Earth' (cf. helms-bygd, -endi, -krlngla, etc.) and 
heim- likewise may have assumed the same meaning. There 
can be no doubt but that this sense was present in the compound 
helm-sto'5 of the Vsp. 56. It is possible, however, that the first 
element of such a compound may originally have been helms- and 
not heim-, the final 5 being assimilated with the initial 5 of the 
second element (cf. helms-stq'S<helmstQd, heims-sta'da<heimsta'da). 
If the first element of these compounds is heim and not helms, 
to which all commentators are agreed (cf. Vigfusson, Fritzner, 
Gring), then it is certain that heim- in poetic compounds might 
represent sememe (3) — 'world,' 'Earth,' 'earthly life' and the 
contention that this sense was present in the compound helm-for 
(H. H. II, 40, 41; see above, A) receives additional support. 

An interesting survival of the Old Norse substantive heimr 
in the sense of 'region,' 'world' (sememe 3) still exists in the Modern 
Norwegian dialects and in the Landsmaal. In the dialects of 
Western Norway, for instance, the substantive helm means not 
only 'home' (sememe 2) but also 'region,' 'world,' 'land' (sememe 
3). 17 Except in the dialects and in poetry (cf. del skumle hjem 
= Hell, det jordlske hjem= Earth) the word in Modern Scandi- 
navian has lost this latter sense (sememe 3) which was character- 
istic of the O.N. over against the other Gmc. dialects, and has 
become confined to that sense of the word (sememe 2) which was 
common to both O.N. and WGmc. (cf. Eng. home, Germ. helm). 

Albert Moeey Sttjrtevant.- 

Kansas University. 

17 Cf. Norske Folkeviser, udgivet ved Thorvald Lammers, Kristiania, 1910, 
I, No. I, Draumkvadet, 

IV, 21. 
Eg var meg i aurom heimi 
i mange naettar og tra. 
V, 37, 39. 
han tar 'kje raeddast i aurom heimi 
fyr horske hundegau. 
i aurom heimi=O.N. annars helms, 'in the next world.' IV, 23 i dessi heime 
('in this region,' viz., ffeK)=O.N. i )>essum heimi ('in this world'). V, 36, 
37, 38, 39 i f0isheimen=O.N. i heimi, 'on Earth.' 



